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LIFE OF GENERAL PUTNAM. 
(Continued. ) 
Our new defences now becoming so strong 
as not to admit insult with impunity, and sir 





William Howe, not choosing to place too 
much at risk in attacking us in front, on the 
12th day of October, leaving lord Percy, with 
one Hessian and two British brigades, in his 
lines at Haerlem, to cover New York, em- 
barked with the main body of his army, with 
an intention of landing at Frog’s Neck, situ- 
ated near the town of West Chester, and lit- 
tle more than a league above the communi- 
cation called King’s Bridge, which connects 
New York island to the main. There was 
nothing to oppose him, and he effected his 
debarkation by nine o’clock in the morning. 
The same policy, of keeping our army as 
compact as possible, the same system of 
avoiding being forced to action, and the same 
precaution to prevent the interruption of sup- 
plies, reinforcements or retreat, that lately 
dictated the evacuation of New York, now in- 
duced general Washington to move towards 
the strong grounds in the upper part of 
West Chester. 

About the same time, general Putnam was 
sent to the western side of the Hudson, to 
provide against an irruption into the Jerseys, 
and, soon after, to Philadelphia, to put that 
town into a posture of defence. Thither I 
attended him. Without stopping indi 
the subsequent incidents, that m 
folio, though here compressed ifito a single 










paragraph; without attempting to give, in de- 
tail, the skilful retrograde movements of our 
commander in chief; without journalizing the 
military manceuvres of the British, in falling 
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back to King’s Bridge, capturing Fort Wash- 
ington, Fort Lee, and marching through the 
Jerseys; without enumerating the instances 
of rapine, murder, lust and devastation, that 


with horror and indignation; without descri- 
bing how a division of our dissolving army, 
with general Washington, was driven before | 
them beyond the Delaware; without painting | 
the naked and forlorn condition of those | 
much-enduring men, amongst the rigors of 
an inclement season; and . without even 








sketching the consternation that seized the | 


states, at this perilous period, when general 
Lee (in leading from the north a small rein- 
forcement to our troops) was himseif taken 
prisoner by surprise; when every thing seem- 
ed decidedly declining to the last extremity, 
and when every prospect served but to aug- 
ment the depression of despair, until the ge- 
nius of one man, in one day, ata single stroke, 
wrested from the veteran battalions of Great 
Britain and Germany, the fruits acquired by 
the total operations of a successful campaign, 
and reanimated the expiring hope of a whole 
nation, by the glorious enterprize at Trenton. 

While the hostile forces, rashly inflated 
with pride by a series of uninterrupted suc- 
éesses, and fondly dreaming that a period 
would soon be put to their labors by their 
conquests, had been pursuing the wretched 
remnants of a disbanded army to the banks 
of the Delaware, general Putnam was dili- 
gently employed in fortifying Philadelphia, 
the capture of which appeared indubitably to 
be their object. Here, by authority and ex- 
ample, he strove to conciliate contending 
factions, and to excite the citizens to a reso- 
lute defence of every thing interesting to 
freedom. His personal industry was unpa- 
ralleled. His orders, with respect to extin- 
guishing accidental fires, advancing the pub- 
lic works, as well as in regard to other im- 
portant objects, were perfectly military and 
proper. His health was, for a while, impair- 
ed by his unrelaxed exertions. 

The commander in chief, having, in spite 
of all obstacles, made good his retreat over 
the Delaware, wrote to general Putnam, from 
his camp, above the falls of Trenton, on the 
very day he recrossed the river to surprise 
the Hessians, expressing his satisfaction at 
the reestablishment of that general’s health, 


and informing, that, if he had not himself 


been well convinced before, of the enemy’s 
intention to possess themselves of Phiiadel- 
phia, as soon as the frost should form ice 
strong enough to transport them and their 
artillery across the Deluware, he had now 
obtained an intercepted letter, which placed 
the matter beyond a doubt. He added, that 
if the citizens of Philadelphia had any regard 
for the town, not a moment’s time was to be 
lost until it should be put into the best pos- 
sible posture of defence; but, lest that shouid 
not be done, he directed the removal of all 











public stores, except provisions necessary 
for immediate use, to places of greater se- 
curity. He queried, whether if a party of 
militia could be sent from Philadelphia to 
support those in Jersey, about Mount Holly, 
it would not save them from submission? At 
the same time, he signified (as his opinion) 
the expediency of sending an active and in- 
fluential officer, to inspirit the people, to en- 
courage them to assemble in arms, as well as 
to keep those already in arms from disband- 
ing, and concluded by manifesting a wish, 
that colonel Forman, whom he desired to see 
for this purpose, might be employed on the 
service. 

The enemy had vainly, as incautiously 
imagined, that to overrun was to conquer. 
They had even carried their presumption 
on our extreme weakness and submission 
so far as to attempt covering the country 
they had marched through with an exten- 
sive chain of cantonments. That link which 
the post at Trenton supplied, consisted of a 
Hessian brigade of infantry, a company of 
chasseurs, a squadron of light dragoons, and 
six field pieces. At eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the twenty sixth of December, gene- 
ral Washington, with two thousand four hun- 
dred men, came upon them (after they had 
paraded,) took one thousand prisoners, and 
repassed, the same day, without loss, to his 
encampment. As soon as the troops were 
recovered from their excessive fatigue, ge- 
neral Washington recrossed a second time 
to Trenton. On the second of January, lord 
Cornwallis, with the bulk of the British ar- 
my, advanced upon him, cannonaded his post, 
and offered him battle; but the two armies 
being separated by the interposition of Tren- 
ton creek, general Washingion had it in his 
option to decline an engagement, which he 
did for the sake of striking a masterly stroke 
that he meditated. Having kindled fires 
around his camp, posted fuithful men to keep 
them burning, and advanced centinels whose 
fidelity might be relicd upon, he deeamped 
silently, after dark, and, by a circuitous route, 
reached Princeton at nine o’clock next morn- 
ing. The noise of the firing, by which he 
killed and captured five or six hundred of 
the British brigade in that town, was the 
first notice lord Cornwallis had of his stoJen 
march, General Washington, the project 
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successfully accomplished, instantly filed off 
for the mountainous grounds of Morris Town. 
Meanwhile, his lordship, who arrived by a 
forced march at Princeton, just as he had 
left it, finding the Americans could not be | 
overtaken, proceeded without halting to| 
Brunswick. | 
On the fifth of January, 1777, from Pluck- | 
emin, general Washington despatched an 
account of this second success to general 
Putnam, and ordered him immediately to 
move with all his oops to Crosswix, for the 
purpose of cooperating in recovering the | 
Jerseys; an.event which the present lortu- | 
| 


nate juncture (while the enemy were yet pa- 
nic struck).appeared to promise. The gene- | 
ral cautioned him, however, if the enemy | 
should still continue at Brunswick, to guard | 
with «reat circumspection against a surprise; | 
especially, as they, having recently suffered | 
by two attacks, could scarcely avoid being | 
edged with resentment to attempt retalia- | 
tion. His excellency farther advised him to| 
give out his strength to be twice us great as | 
it was; to forward on all the baggage and) 
scattering men belonging to the division | 
destined for Morris Town; to employ as 
many spies as he should think proper; to 
keep a number of horsemen in the dress ot 
the country, going constantly backwards and 
forwards on the same secret service; and last- 
ly, if he should discover any intention or mo- 
tion of the enemy that could be depended 
upon, and might be of consequence, not to 
fail in conveying the intelligence as rapidly 
as possible by express to head quarters, Ma- 
jor general Putnam was directed soon after 
to take post at Princeton, where he continu- 
ed until spring. He had never with him more 
thai a few hundred troops, though he was 
only at fifteen miles distance from the ene- 
my’s strong garrison at Brunswick. At one 
period, from a sudden diminution, occasioned 
by the tardiness of the militia turning out to! 
replace those whose time oi service was ex- 
pired, ne had fewer men for duty than he 
had miles of frontier to guard. Nor was the | 
commander in chict in a more eligible situ | 
ation. It is trne, that, while he had scarcely, 
the semblance of an army, under the speci-| 
ous parade of a park of artillery and the im- 
posing appearance of his head quarters esta- 
blishing at Morris Town, he kept up in the 
eyes of his couniymen, as well us in the 
opinion of the enemy, the appearance of no 
contemptible force. Fuiure generations will 





tail their forage, and beat up their quarters, 
without sustaining a single disaster. 





find difficulty in conceiving how a handiul 


be inoculated for the small pox in the course 


of men and militia, who were necessitated ag 


of the winter, could be subdivided and post- 
ed so advantageously, as effectually to pro- 


tect the inhabitants, confine the cnemy, cur- | 


| 











(To be continued.) 


For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER IX. 
As leaps the ruthless tyger on his prey, 


And stands exulting in the fearful deed; 
Even so the bravoes seized the helpless maid. 


He heard, and started at the sound. Despair 

Look’d pallid o’er his visage, and his eye 

Shot fiery anger; then dissembling, beam'd 

A gentler look. 

“ T hope you do not mock me!” said Lin- 
hault to the peasant, after he had a little over- 
come his surprise. 

*“ Mock you, my lord!” returned Brauben- 
ski, “ forbid it truth, that I should jest in such 
a solemn cause! As I do live’tis true, Roselle, 
on whom you have placed your generous af- 
fections, believing her the daughter of Brau- 
benski, is the true heiress of Sobeiski's house. 
The time for the disclosure of this impor- 
tant truth has at length arrived, in you she 
has an honorable protector, and to you, my 
lord, she looks for justice!” 

“ Justice!” echoed Linhault, shuddering, 
and glancing his terrified eye upon Brauben- 
ski, “ justice upon whom: O agony, my fa- 
ther! I cannot, dare not, sacrifice ny father, 
and yet Roselle—Mark me, I’ll inform the 
king, we will, as already consulted between 
us, convey the heiress to Warsaw, and then, 
the king must judge; and he is merciful.” 

“ Nobly resolved, and yet with filial love,” 
exclaimed Braubenski, “O! where the fu- 
ther—” 

“No more, Braubenski, I must hear no 
more,” interrupted Linhault, “ remember, 
count Ferresburgh is my father.” 

“ | own ’tis true,” replied the peasant. 

“ Yet tell me, Braubenski,” said the youth, 
‘““why you neither informed the king, when 
you discovered Thadia, nor placed her unde 
the protection of my father.” 

“I dreaded, lest in the palace her infancy 
would not be secure,” answered Braubensk1, 
“for I doubted not, but he who stole her tu- 
ther’s life, had free access there, unsus- 
pected, and doubtless, he who had rendered 
her an orphan would seek her life.” 

*“ Your reason was a strong’ one,” replied 
Linhault. 

“I need not say,” continued the peasant, 
“that my suspicions deterred me from pla- 
cing her under the protection of the count, 
your father; judge then of my astonishment 
at hearing that he knew she was alive. But, 


SO ________t 


of these, her father and her mother were no 
more; where then Could she be more happy 
than in my humble cottage?” 

“ No where,” replied the baron. 

* But come, my lord,” said Braubenski, 
“you must be weary; let usin, and seek re- 
freshment.” 

“ No, no,” answered Linhault, “ I’ll to the 
castie and inform the king of what I have 
discovered; do you take care of Vhadia in 
my absence.” 

“ Doubt not my prudence,” returned the 
peasant. 

“ Farewel, Braubenski,” said Linhault, as 
he parted from the old man. “ I leave you 
almost mad with agony; what iate attends 
me I canuot tell, but surely Providence has 
reserved me for something terrible!” 

* Talk not so, my lord,” returned Brau- 
venski, “nor dare mistrust the righteous 
will of Heaven! submit—wita virtue tor your 
guide, you cannot err.” 

Here Braubenski ieft the arbor. Linhault 
remained, iost in reflection, and near an hour 
had elapsed, beiore he leit the spot where he 
uad heard of Sobeiski’s teariul fate. He, 
then, iv a melancuoily manner, proceeded to- 
ward tne Castie, Uutu he was arresied in his 
way, by arriving at the soiltury spot where 
he had passed the preceding night, and cu- 
riosity impelicd him .o emer the cave. 

On entering, nothing bui the naked rock 
met nis eyes, aud overcome by the teeiings 
which the peasant’s story had excited, he sat 
down to ponder on those bloody occurrences. 

“Why hangs this dreadiui weight upon 
my heart:” cried he, * I tear, Braubeuski, that 
your suspicions are too weii tounded. My 
iather envied the honors ot Sobeiski, and to 
obtain them, murdcred him: yes, thus it 
stands, and | am undone forever.” 

He had searce conciuded these words, 
¢ form flew past the cave; 1. was 
}the next moment a bear pussed 
he youth thought no more, he tlew 
torward, the animal had overtaken the maid, 
and was upon the poin. of seizing her, when, 
a blow from the sabre of the heroic baron 
iaid him lifeless at her feet, weliering in his 
blood! 7 

«“ Linhault,” exclaimed the maid, whom 
we shail henceforth,.in speaking ¢f Ler, call 
Thadia, “ Linhault, again my preserver!” 
she could say no more, and sunk upon his 
bosom. 

“ My beloved Roselle,” cried Linhault, 
“ revive and do not thus afflict me; behold, 
the cruel foe lies helpless at your feet, and 
I have saved myself in rescuing you.” 

The fair Thadia now recovered from her 
weakness and her fears, and first casting 4 







afier her, 





my lord, I had a stronger motive than either 





fearful look upon the expiring animal, thea 
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a glance of inexpressible joy upon the de- 
lighted Linhault, who for a moment forgot 
his sorrows, she poured forth the gratitude 
of her heart to the enraptured youth. 

« Tell me, dear Roselle,” cried Linhault, 
“ what is the cause of my meeting you in this 
place?” 

“You are the cause, my Linhault,” an- 
swered Thadia, “I came to seek for you.” 

“ For what, my gentle fair?” inquired the 
youth. ; 

« When my father left you—” said Thadia. 

Here Linhault started, recollection return- 
ed, and he exclaimed, “‘ Your father!” 

“ Wherefore this strange surprise?” de- 
manded Thadia. : 

Linhault recovering himself, replied, “ A 
sudden feeling seized me, I pray my love 
proceed.” 

Tuadia looked astonished, but continued. 

« When my father left you and reentered 
into the cottage, he informed us that you had 





not proceeded on your journey, but returned 
to the castle. Wishing to see you, as well as 


surprised at your return, after what you had || 


toli me, I immediately left the cottage in 
pursuit of you—” 


« And your not finding me,” 


interrupted 





in the avenue.” 


“| passed this place,” continued Thadia, | 


“ when full before me I perceived the dread- 
ful creature that now lies in death before , 


me. 1 gave a shriek, and immediately turn- | 


ing, endeavored to fly froin his pursuit, but | 
must eventually have fallen a sacrifice to his | 
fury, had not your timely succour saved me 

from his fangs.” | 
99 


« Blest chance!” cried Linhault. 


« But how could you leave the cottage, 


| 


unkind one,” said Thadia, “ without bidding || 


me adieu!” 

‘I did not intend it should beso, my Ro- 
selle,” answered the baron, « but when Brau- | 
benski told that dreadful tale, I was not fit 
to see you.” 

« Ah! that tale!’ exclaimed Thadia, « my 
dear Linhault, | have observed that a strange 
mystery surrounds my parents, and indeed, 
yourself.” 

“« Mystery!” said Linhault. 

“In truth I have,” continued Thadia; ‘tand 
have sought you, partly to inquire, what 
dreadful cause, what new discovered acts can 
make my father doubt the honor of the good 
Ferresburgh, my Linhauit’s nobie father.” 

« Noble.” cried the youth, “ O! yes, his 
purse is ever ready to assist the indigent, 
and beneath the garb of philanthropy, he 
hides his barbarous purposes! 

Thus Satan takes the semblance of the saint, 


‘ 

















His purpose to pursue with less restraint; 
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Thus tears assist the reptile of the Nile, 

And thus the ruffian while he stabs can smile! 
Yes, he can wear a face of sanctity, while 
blood and murder rankle at his heart.” 

“ Mean you Ferresburgh:” said Thadia in 
amuze. 

Linhault had been betrayed by his feelings, 
but now recovered himself, and said to Tha- 
dia, 

« My dear Roselle, have patience yet a lit- 
tle while, and all shall be revealed to you.” 

« You speak in riddles,” said Thadia. 

“ Which I dare not now explain,” replied 
the baron, “ but come, my love, let me con- 
duct you to the avenue, and there you will 
be safe. Be assured that nothing but urgent 
necessity should command my silence.” 

Linhault here drew the arm of Thadia 
within his, and keeping his sword drawn, 
conducted her toward the avenue. 

Austin, after overhearing Braubenski re- 
late the story of Thadia’s existence in Ro- 
selle, immediately hastened to the castle, and 
returned with Truro and Weinfleet, disguis- 
ed, for the purpose of carrying off the maid, 
if any opportunity should occur, cunningly 
concluding, that if Stanislaus should disco- 


_yer her before he seized her, all attempts 
Linnault, “ was in consequence of my deiay || 


afterwards would be fruitless. 

What was his joy, on approaching the 
avenue, to behoid Thadia in conversation 
with the baron. He commanded the bravoes 
to conceal themselves, and advancing, pla- 
ced himself behind the arbor, where he had 
overheard Linhault and Braubenski. 

“Once more adieu, my dear Roselle,” 
said Linhault, « return immediately to the 


| Cottage, and do not, as you value your safety, 


wander through this forest.” 
Thadia promised, supposing that the baron 
alluded to ihe late danger trom which he 


request was, fear lest some of the emissaries 
of his father might disturb her. 

‘** Adieu my Linhault,” said Thadia, as the 
youth parted trom her, « and may innocence 
and providence protect you!” 

She kept her eyes constantly fixed upon 
the youth, until distance shut him trom her 
sight, when heaving a sigh she exclaimed, 

« By what mystery am I surrowuded, and 


how will these undiscernible events end: | | 


am convinced thatI am deepiy concerned 
in them.” 

Austin now returned to his companions, 
and ordered them to advance and seize her. 

** Linhault,” said he, “must now be too 
distant to hear her, should she scream. But 
mark me, no violence; bear her through the 
avenue, beneath the westcru wing, and jodge 
her safely in the uninhabited chambers.” 

The bravoes advanced, as Austin hastened 





| 
| 





to communicate to Ferresburgh, the joyful 
news, for he was as yet ignorant that Thadia 
was discovered and had resided for sixteen 
years so near him. 
As the unconscious maid was proceeding 
down the avenue, Truro advanced and rude- 
ly seized her by the arm. 
“ You are going, wrong madam,” said he, 
“your roud lies here,” pointing toward the 
castle. 

Thadia, almost fainting, demanded who he 
was, and what he wanted. 

“T want you,” replied he, gruPfly, « you 
must go with us.” 

“With you!” cried she, shuddering. 

“‘There is no time to parley,” said the 
wretch, “‘ assist me, comrade.” 

Both Truro and Weinfleet now had seized 
her. 

“Villains! villains!” exclaimed the haplesg 
maid, “O! Linhault, now save me!” 

No Linhauit was near, and in spite of her 
resistance, the ruffians bore her off. 

UBALDO. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XII. 
«« To make the scales of judgment balance well, 
Justice demands the candid parallel.” 


An attempt to draw a parallel between clas- 
sical and mathematical literature, that shall 
exhibit the comparative advantages of each, 
constitutes the present essay. 

Classical literature, or the study of lan- 
guage, is the peculiar delight of minds form- 
ed to relish a perusal of works of original 
genius; memorials of which are to be found 
amongst all nations. The classical scholar 
roams enchanted through the fertile garden 
of fiction; culls, with a delicate and tasteful 


. Ae | hand, the sweetest blossoms of poesy; and 
j, had rescued her, but the real motive of his | 


in the rich enjoyment of the pleasures of 
imagination, sacrifices truth, and sometimes, 
probability. He soars with the poet in his 
highest flights of fancy; dissolves under the 
influence of love, or glows with the martial 
enthusiasm of other days; as the lyre of the 
bard murmurs the soft notes of pity, or 
swells the heroic strain of glorious victory. 
With a mind ardent in its thirst after infor- 
mation, he turns over the gratifying pages 
of historic record; as it were by magic influ- 
ence, transports himself into the most re- 
mote ages of antiquity; observes the scenes 
which then occupied the attention of the 
worid; fights with a favorite hero in the bat- 
tle; and with enthusiastic feeling, thinks he 





shares ihe laurels of a scidier’s glory! The 
policy of nations is laid open to his examie 
uation; he scans their manners, and beholds 
their works; and his profitebiec reflections are 








assisted by those sages who cultivated the 


plants of wisdom; and who, in the excellence 
of precept, and the force of example, anima- 
ted to bravery, and taught the exercise of 
virtue. 

Such are the pleasures of the classical 
scholar, pure, refined, and rational; and great 
is the improvement which, from these plea- 
sures, may be derived. The mathematician 
places his happiness in a clear discovery of 
truth; she is the sole object of his wishes; 
he pursues her boldly through the labyrinth 
of absurd demonstration, and rejoices at last 
to be convinced of her infallibility. His plea- 
sures are those of the understanding, not of 
the fancy; his appeal is to the judgment, not 
to the fassions; his superstructure is found- 
ed on the immutable laws of nature, and his 
only concern is to produce proofs undenia- 
ble. The mathematician 
economist of time; he believes that portion oi 





becomes a strict 


it lost which has not yielded something that 
may be profitable in the intercourse of soci- 
ety, and is only anxious after that species of 
knowledge, which rests its claim to notice | 
on the firm basis of solid utility. | 

By the exertion which is requisite to un-| 
derstand a language, and the time and atten- | 
tion that wre necessary to make us acquainted 
with évery thing important that it contains, 
the mental faculties, doubtless, acquire a 
keener edge, and become better enabled to 
prosecute serious inquiry. Mathematics, 
while their depth of reason imparts the high- 
est pleasure which the understanding is ca- 
pable of receiving, strengthens and adapts it 
for comprehending the beautiful order, and 
mutual relation of things. From the study of 
mathematics, a ove of ¢ruth is imbibed, and 
a habit of reflection acquired, the importance 
of which will appear in every action of life. | 
Regularity in the arrangement and despatch | 
of business, correctness in the performance 
of duty, and the free use and expansion of 
intellect, are the ordinary results of well di- 
rected mathematical pursuits. 

The classical reader, by the exertion of 
his power, may coilect into one point the 
united stock of ancient and modern wisdom. 
From this we might hope, that dignity will 
be added to the man, and that life will be 
conducted by the precepts and cxample of 
those worthies who have flourished in all 

ages. But it is a certain fact, that without 
mathematical aid, but a small portion of this 
knowledge can be applied in society to ad- 
vantage. 

The mind of the mathematician, being ac- 
customed to the task, easily penetrates the 
veil of truth, and seeing an unobstructed way, 
pursues it accordingly. The mathematician 
can scldom go wrong, because he has been 








ful: it is more the gratification of genius, 





Upon the whoie, classical literature is ra- 
ther usefully amusing, than indisfiensably use- 


than an instrument to facilitate ordinary 
transactions; it is better adapted to the dig- 
nified pleasures of the closet, than to be 
brought out for common service in the daily 
business of the world; and is requisite only 
in those professions which require the larg- 
est portion of learning. The mathematics, on 
the other hand, enter with propriety into all 
situations of life, and are equally necessary 
for the trader behind his counter, and for the 
man of genius in his study. 
PETER PEACEABLE. 

For the Repertory. 
The design of all law should be, to pro- 
mote the peace and happiness of society. 
This can result only from correctness and 
prudence in the punishment of persons, who 
violate the laws of the land in which they 
live. Hence it is of infinite importance, to de- 
fine the extent of each separate law, with re- 
gard to each convict sentenced to atone for 
guilt. It is also of immense consequence, to 
consider, in every case of punishment for the 
commission of crimes, whether society wiil 
be benefited or aggrieved, by our particular 
decisions. 
The point which I wish more immediately 
to attend to, is the following, viz. Is it yust in 
any case, to take the life of any man, for the 
commission of any crime, however great its 
magnitude? and is society materially profit- 
ted by the extinction of the greatest mur- 
derer! 
This subject I confess has been frequent- 
ly discussed already, but it may not be amiss 
to offer a few more remarks on it, since it 
involves an important point. Let us for a 
moment view the dark side of the picture. 
At the tribunal of justice, arraigned tor the 
murder of a fellow creature stands the de- 
jected criminal. Nature shrinks trom the 
horrible prospect, and seems to shudder at 
the scene. All the feelings of humanity are 
awakened on the occasion, and the unhappy 
victim is doomed to die, by the voice of the 
multitude, before he receives a trial. Shall 
we pailiate his guilt, attempt to remove pre- 
judice from the minds of the people, and thus 
mitigate his punishment? Alas! he has de- 
graded the vaunted dignity of man; he has 
descended beneath a level with the brute 
creation. Away with him, is the general cry; 
blood for biood. 

But let cool, dispassionate reason be our 
guide. Does capital punishment tend to les- 
sen the number of those crimes for which it 
was instituted! Certainly not. It is said to 
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lain, you exclaim, and it will be the means 
of deterring others. But I deny the truth of 
this assertion, and experience proves it to be 
false. 

What is the force of example in London 
and other large cities in Europe? Does the 
robber dread the gallows? His conduct proves 
the reverse of this. In some of those cities, 
the villain is sensible, that to steal a shilling, 
or the value of that sum, is to forfeit his ex- 
istence; he knows that death is the penalty, 
and what is his determination? In the full 
persuasion thathe must suffer, if he violates 
the law, he runs onward to his impending 
fate. For the sake of obtaining a paltry sum, 
which could gratify but for a short period, 
he yields to his avarice all the happiness 
which the remnant of his days might have 
afforded him. Hence we find the number of 
such characters to increase, rather than to 
diminish; one execution paves the way for 
another, and thus the evil is magnified. 

If it were true, that this mode of punish- 
ment acted by the force of example, this 
alone would be a good argument in its favor; 
but this is not the case. How much more 
rational would it be, to abolish capital punish- 
ment altogether, and to substitute in its room 
imprisonment during life. This would ope- 
rate, not only for the good of the criminal, 
but for the promotion of the interests of so- 
ciety. Confined within the walls of a prison, 
a guilty conscience would be a continual ac- 
cuser. Torment like this, for years to come, 
would be more dreadful than sudden disso- 
lution. To have continually before his ima- 
gination the unhappy victim of his ven- 
geance, would be more intolerable than the 
horrors of a gallows. The one would harrow 
up the soul, and render the miserable wretch, 
not only an object of dread to those around, 
but a terror to himself; while the other would 
cast a temporary veil over the turpitude of 
his crimes. 

Those who advocate the sentiment, that 
blood shouid be shed for blood, do not con- 
sider the real good of society, in every point 
of view. I have ventured to show, that the 
present laws only increase the evil they are 
designed to remove. Besides, when a person 
is executed, the state is put to some expense 
without the least hope of remuneration. But 
when a man is confined for life, he can be 
compelled to attend to daily labor, and thus, 
while he assists to increase the wealth of 
the state, he is prevented from doing in- 
jury to the community, and he is also per- 
mitted to reflect on his past life. But to 
cut suddenly the thread of existence of an 
unhappy wretch, is to attempt the eradica- 
tion of an evil, by creating one much more 
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ourselves that we may do injury to another 
is the extremity of folly. 

I wish I were able to convince the multi- 
tude of their error. Soon then, might we ex- 
pect to behold a change in our laws, and I 
doubt not, a change in society at large. 

HERMINIUS. 


For the Repertory. 


SELECTOR. No. IV. 


The following quotations are selected from 
a tale, called ‘The murderer, or the fall of 
Lecas,’ in which Lecas is the murderer of 
Rigaud, and who, by the same instrument, 
puts an end to his own existence. 

« QO!” says Lecas, “that I could forget! 
O that the past could be buried in oblivion! 
I would willingly forget all past joys, all for- 
mer scenes, which I used to take delight in 
the remembrance of, so that I might forget 
this horrid deed! But that is impossible! O, 
memory! thou tyrant, cease to torment me! 
How dost thou afflict the guilty! The inno- 
cent look back on thy prospects with de- 
light; thou hast pleasures for them, but the 
guilty meet horrors in their scenes of retro- 
spection! Remembrance is hell to a murder- 
er! I would give the world to forget the past, 
but that which I most wish to banish is up- 
permost in my recollection! Why cannot 
memory be ruled? Was it not given to man 
as a faculty to serve him, not as a tyrant to 
afflict him? Why were we not so formed, 
that we might forget whatever gave us pain, 
and recollect that only which would bring 
us pleasure? Why was memory created in- 
dependent of the will? Was this wise? Yes, 
it was! "Twas wise the guilty should be pu- 
nished by their own reflections! "Twas wise 
that murderers should have memory,it stings 
them so deeeply! else, we were all murder- 
ers; none could live in safety; the whole 
world would be one scene of blood and con- 
fusion. What were laws without the eternal 
Judge, that censures every man! QO, misera- 
bie man that I am! when shallI be at peace 
again! Neyer; never while I bear a hand 
stained with the blood of a human creature! 
never, till I cap forget that I am a murder- 
er! O, blood, blood, how dost thou cry for 
vengeance? nor wilt thou long cry unheard. 
How heavily dost thou press upon the soul 


life, far worse than death! No, impossible! 
*Tis most horrible to die with the unpurged 
crime of murder on the soul! yet the dread- 
ful day fast approaches, when I must quit 
this earthly scene, and give an account of 
all my deeds here done! O, what aisorry ac- 
count shall I have to surrender! Now is my 


I cannot as I ought, I know not- how! But 
why do I talk of it? O, I could smite this 
hand from the arm that supports it! ’Tis 
crimsoned now! see, blood drops from it! O, 
would there were no night! night to a mur- 
derer is an earthly hell! Yet the morning 
comes in vain; the sunbeams then only light 
upon a wretch, and display a murderer to the 
world! Nor day can bring him peace, nor 
darkness give him rest! No earthly pains can 
equal those felt by a murderer! If he lives 
long after his crime, he need not be punish- 
ed in a future world! The very ground I 
stand on echoes my guilt, for I have stained 
that earth with blood! The light of heaven, 
the breath of life, all things tell me what I 
have done! Darkness, the season of repose 
to most men, is a curse to me. I hate the 
light too, for I hate to behold myself! The 
moon that saw me do the deed, I cannot look 
upon, without feeling all the horrors of that 
night renewed! I am surely the most unfor- 
tunate, the most guilty too of mankind! Ne 
crimes can equal mine! they stand without 
parallel and without excuse! 
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TO DR. FUNGUS, 


Cape May, Nov. 1, 1810. 
Dear Frank, 

Some unfortunate circumstances, which 
(as I send you from time to time the ex- 
tracts from my journal, though I am fearful 
| they may turn out but a dead sort of reckon- 
ing to you) I shall write for the perusal of 
| your feefers, and which have prevented me 
from fulfilling my promise, to write often, 
| giving an account of my sailing down the 
| Delaware by and, as our friend M’Fallough 
, would say, and of my arrival here: but now, 
| having gotten the weather gauge of a lubber- 
ily fever and ague, I shall proceed with my 
account. 

We had just got under way in’ the land 
| packet, I believe, when I closed my last let- 
| ter; therefore you may consider us as having 
| left those brace of sharks, the tavern keeper 
‘and his wife, and proceeding down, there 
_ being Prim, Teady M’Fallough, an old wo- 
| man tamed Dolly Grump, and niyself, in the 
| coach.* We continued merrily along, though 


| gentle breeze and a north wester, friend Prim 
and old sour creut the woman. It soon ap-. 
| peared that Teady had been star gazing in a: 
| shower of rain, for he had caught a drop in| 
his eye, and, began,-to be as talkative as an 
old tar under the lee of the jong’ boat; open- 
ing his upper deck battery upon Prim. 

«« Master Prim,’ says he, * can’t you whis- 





‘ume to repent; I cannot then; yet; even yet, 
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«What dost thou mean, friend?” demand- 
ed Prim, « dost thou think that I would em- 
ploy my melodious organs of speech in car- 
nal vociferation?” 

* Wheugh! hubaboo!” cried Teady, « but 
you’re nate crature to be sure, jewel, 
Harkee, master Prim, if I wasn’t afraid of af- 
lronting you, I’d be after telling before your 

face a bit of a story.” 

« Clap a heavy press of canvass on, Tea- 

dy,” says I, « heave a-head, another yaw, and 
let us have a little more of your lingo. Never 

fear an enemy, for I’! stand by you while 
I’ve a shot in the locker, or while my tongue 

can wag.” 

« Will you?” cried he, « Och! bless your 
mout for dat. I’ll tell you jewel, when my fa- 
der made rye whiskey out of oak chips, he 
used to tell me, Teady, says he, never let 
your tongue run too fast, but safe as silent 
as your mother, and her tongue, master 
Grummet, was for all the world like a mill.” 
* As how?” asked I. 

“ Never at rest but when she wanted grist 
to kafie a going,” replied he, “ there’s three 
things that never’ stand still, master Grum- 
met,a horse’s tail in swmmer, a wind mill ina 
storm, and a woman’s tongue all the year 
round gra!” looking at Doily Grump, who 
became, thereupon, uneasy, and began to 
waddle about like a porpoise in a storm. 
“ Only when she’s asleep,” continued Teady, 
wishing to mollify the old tabby a little, « and 
then she always talks in her dreams.” 

This created a laugh from the helmsman 
and myself, and even Prim tucked up the 
starboard tack of his upper lip, but Dolly 
began to vindicate her sex, yet Teady soon 
proved himselt her match. 

« By the powersof woman,” said he at last, 
“] believe on my conscience you open your 
mout so wide to show your dacenté teeth.” 

This was enough; Dolly closed her mouth 
immediately, and remained silent, for the poor 
soul hadn’t a tooth im her head. 

“Come, Teady,” says I, ‘‘ le. us hear your 
story;” for you know, Frank, there never was 
a somof Neptune, but what was fond ofa 
tough rofie yarn™, and a very good! Hand at 
spinning ¥: 

* Weil,” said-M’Fallough, « if you’re de- 


, termined to have it, whether I-tell it or not, 
_ I was.not very agreeably placed between a |} 
of him who shed thee!. O, dreadful state of | 


I may as well let it slip out of a wrong cor- 
ner of my mout, but by the black teeth of my 
sweet Shelah O’Flanaghan, its all the truth 
and more too. You must know dat I hefped 
my father to make whiskey, in the sweet land 
of paratees. Hehad no other children but my - 
self, a cow!land thitee “pigs; $6 as I was 
the least wanted, he shipped me é/é, Ameer 
rica.” 





tle Us a song by way of an anchovy, gra!” 





* A sea tetin for 4 False’ story! °° 
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“ A land flowing with milk and honey,” 
said Prim. 

* You may say that, wid your ugly mout,” 
replied Teady, * well,” continued he, « here 
I went to survice, to one Katey Cut-a-dash, 
and a nice trick I surved her. So one night, 
“ Teady,” says she, “ come walk behind me, 
to see that no rude fellow insults me.” 

«That 1 will, jewel,” says 1,‘ and make 
him feel my andrew farara if he dare.” 

So, you see, as we passed by an alley, near 
the thirteen chimneys in Arch street, to be 
sure I didn’t see somebody say, “ hist! hist! 
Katey.” I was after giving him a tip of my 
shelalee, when my mistress said, 

« Let him alone, Teady, he’s a good friend 
of mine.” 

“Oho, jewel,” says I, «if that’s the case, 
¥’m his humble sarvant to command.” 

«How does thee do, my swate Katey!” 
said this wolf in shafe’s clothing, and by all 
the snakes in Ireland,” continued Teady, 
laughing, and taking hold of Prim’s coat, 
“he had no more lapelle to his coat than 
master Prim, gra! Och, but it’s true, don’t I 
know, sure, that be lives just behind the big 
church, wid a tower on the top of it, not a 
mile from the old market.” 

‘And what did you do with him, Teady?” 
asked I, “he deserved to be keel hauled.” 

« Fait, jewel, I done nothing at all at all 
wid him” answered Teady, “but my mis- 
tress did; she took him home wid her, and 
by the powers, I found out soon, where I had 
got to, and my mistress having given me ‘her 
purse to kave for her, I was afraid she might 
ask me for it next day and lose it, so] walk’d 
off wid it that night.” 

You complain, Frank, that my letters are 
too long;-so I shall cut my hawse here, and 
jet you wait for my next letter, to hear fur- 
ther of my voyage. To day being Clementi- 
na’s birth day, 1 have tacked together the 
following couplet on the occasion. 


TO MISS CLEMENTINA CAUSTIC. 
he sun has now sailed on his voyage a year more, - 
Like no other vessel, o’er land and o’er sea; 
And the too lovely Clem, though she lacks of three 
_ score, 
On the tally of age, she may score fifty tbree. 
Since first, Clem, 1 # 00’d thee, has thirty years roll’d; 
No jot of regard have I lost, dear, for thee; 
1 love thee as weil, though we both have grown old, 
To the ages of three score and swee! fifty chree. 
GABRIEL GRUMMET® 
N. B, Give my warm regards to Dr. Caustic. 


——2> + oe 


For the Repertory,;, _ 
MEDITATIONS. No. IIl. 


Jet us make man,” the dread Jehovah said; 
And instant at the words the stately form 


Received itslimbs athletic, and to life 
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Burst, in obedience to the great command. , 
O! wondrous work of all creative Power! 
And yet, O! greater wonder to the mind! 

A soul immortal breathed into that frame, 
Destined to live when nature shall decay, 

In endless anguish, or in endless bliss! 

No chance then of escape, no subterfuge; 
But when the liberated spirit flies, 

From the frail prison of this mortal part, 
There is an awful certainty before her; 

To shout her anthems in the worlds of light, 
Or plunged into the caverns of despair, 

To mingle with her horrors! dreadful fate! 
Man, dread memorial of thy Maker's might! 
Thy body with its symmetry of parts, 

So fearfully and wonderfully form’d, 

Shall fall to dust, as from that dust it came, 
When in the period of revolving ages, 

The time arrived that earth with all her stores, 
Call’d from the womb of chaos dark and drear, 
Arose majestic from the abyss profound, 
And o’er the wide expanse creation flew! 
Return to dust! Ah! learn from this to feel 
A humbleness of heart! Art made of dust, 
To boast thyself omnipotent as Heaven, 
And harl defiance at the frowning skies? 
Soon shall thy body mingle with the clods 
That form the bosom of the lowly vale, 
And lie as silent on the ruthless breast 

Of death, the angry messenger of fate. 

But the eternal faculty within, 

The vital ember of immortal life, 

The deathless spark implanied in thy frame, 
That animates the else insensate clod, 

And gives those fashion’d limbs corporeal vigor, 
Shall live forever through the dread decay! 
The mortal tempest that attacks thy life, 
Swallows the mansion in its dreadful womb; 
But first it breaks the prison gates asunder 
And seis the spirit free. But how shall live? 
O! there ’s the dreadful and terrific let! 

Come, mournful muse, and touch a solemn strain, 
While my pale heart looks fearful at the sound, 
And deaihlike terror all my breast pervades. 
Thou who art hard’ning fast for endless pain, 
There is a train before thy quiv’ring soul, 

Of dreadful ills that wait to catch their prey; 

But chief despair sits victor on thy brow, 

And all her pallid train conspire to clothe 

Thy parting soul im horror’s dark apparel; 

Heaven shuts her blessings on thy darken’d view, 

And hell nigrescent on thy blood shot eye, 

To catch thee blows her hottest, heaviest fire. 

O! for a week, a day, or e’en an hour 

To seek for pardon from an angry God! 

It will not be! all, all is now too late; 

The gates of mercy are forever closed; 

The mystic fiends in frantic revels dance 

Exultingly ; armed with ten thousand terrors 

They wait to welcome thee to their abodes, 

And thou must sink into eternal anguish! 
VALERIAN. 

—— 
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SATIRE. NO. I. BY WALTER WIGGLE. 
And now my mise again begrris 
To laugh at follies, weepiat sins;” 
Again th’ unpleasant task commences » , 
To frame conviction and defences, 


* One laugh’d at follies, one lamented crimes 


Dryden. 





———— a 


And being thought by many wrong 5 
In giving ladies thus the thong, 

She straight inspires my hand to scribble 
The hapless tale of Peter Fribble; 

So that the belles may have a chance 

To poise at beaux the laughing lance, 10 
And if I very much mistake not, 

They’ll conquer if their weapons break not: 
Yet though they’re not so very stout, 

Still they will turn and twist about 

Just like—i’ faith I don’t know what, 15 
My similes I’ve quite forgot, 

And can’t contrive one for my heart 

To play this most important part, 

But to my tale: this Fribble, once, 

Whom people call a dashing dunce, 20 
Whose wondrous lack of needful pence 

Was only equall’d by his sense, 

With whip that crack’d like any pistol, 
Determined to set out for Bristol; 

And in a dazzling gig and tandem, 25 
Commenced his jaunt at careless random, 
Proceeding swift with strange grimaces, 
Lest he should miss the coming races. 

But I no more will introduce 

Unmanly, tea-talk, vile abuse, iw 
Nor Ienger scan his sense nor pelf, 

But let him answer for himself, 

And when he stands exposed to view, 

The bold decision leave to you. 

And first, my muse, sublime express 35 
His various party-color’d dress; 

And, O! permit my trembling pen 

To touch his person now and then; 

And last in solemn tone relate 

The grievous tricks of wayward fate. 40 
Upon his head exalted sat 

A kind of tapering, hay-stack hat, 

And full two yards of muslin deck 

(A foot in width) his hollow neck; 

A flaming pattern form’d his vest, 45 
On which a thousand forms impress’d, 
Display’d creation’s ev’ry tribe, 

Which here 'twere needless to describe. 

But as my wand’ring eye surveys 

The vivid scene my pen pourtrays, 50 
Above the rest in conscious pride 

I mark’d a gander stately stride, 

Who seem’d as though the rest he past 

A glance of cold contempt to cast; 

So apt his person here appear’d, 55 
And he so fashionably sneer’d, 

I thought the rest were nought but stuff, 

For that was Peter plain enough. 

His pantaloons stuck to his skin 

Much like old Nick adheres to sin; & 
His crooked legs at best display’d, 

Which cobbling cork had perfect made, 

Bur that one knee defy’d his care, 

Which nature form’d too large by far, 

And ’spite of all his buckish skill 65 
Too large that joint continued still. 

Full many time he mourn’d his fate, 

And curst his leg with frenzied hate, 

And view’d it oft with looks of scorn, 

And wish’d he never had been born, 70 
Or that (to use his own expression) 
“Nature had stamp’d the right impression, 
For what is life,”’ continued he, 

“1f 1a laughing stock must be; 

If but that cursed limb were right —- *5 


- Vd bless the day I saw the hight; 
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But as it is, or let me die, 
Or hide the fault from ev’ry eve; 
My broad-cloth coat full stuff’d around 
My carping enemies confound, 80 
And well they hide the shapeless pack 
My mother placed upon my back, 
For which if her I e’er forgive 
May I that moment cease to live: 
But for this leg. ‘tis all in vain 85 
I strive its greatness to sustain; 
My gendering hopes it blasts to ruin, 
E’en as a fly is crush’d by Bruin.” 
Whilst murmuring thus he onward past 
Fair Gristol met his eye at last; 90 
And now ambition fired the train 
Of this young upstart of the rein, 
He crack’d his whip. his horses flew 
And almost scaped the daring view, 
Whilst he on lofty seat erected, 95 
The haughty master well affected, 
And seem’d to be in greater glory 
Than I am in my attic story 
But all at once (I sigh to tell) 
He from his mighty station fell; 100 
The coursers spurn’d his childish hand, 
Nor yielded more to his command, 
But toss’d the gig and all its load 
In the foul bowels of the road; 
And of that glory -which but now 105 
Seem’d turning round his youthful brow, 
Malignant fortune nipp’d the bud, 
And stain’d its lustre in the mud 
His gig was broke, his horses lamed, 
His leg was hurt, his head inflamed, 110 
With fierceness roved insatiate pain 
Through his distorted curdling brain, 
His palsied tongue refused to speak, 
Swift changing blushes hid his cheek, 
His dexter arm was out of place, , 4115 
And shame stood staring in his face. 
* . * * * 
My muse no longer will inspire, 
Nor I my readers longer tire; 
But this young Jehu she will raise, 
Conduct him from ‘he vulgar gaze, 120 
And when his shatter’d senses mend, 
Pursue the story to its end. 
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STANZAS, 


Toa party of ladies and gentlemen, with whom the 
author had the happiness of spending a most agree- 
able «« halloween.” 


Well, health to you all, though we never may meet 
Together again where such pleasure I’ve known; 

But memory, faithful those moments so sweet, 
Shall often recal when 1 wander alone. 


The magical lessons of famed halloween, 

So sportively taught as we emptied the * shells,” 
And the innocent mirth that arose at the scene 

Of each laddie, unfolding the mystical spells. 


How oft we pernsed the mys'erious lore 
And laugh’d and its whimsical vag’ries defv’d; 
By Hymen some blest. some remain’d to deplore 
That their stars unpropirtious refused them a bride. 


And I’ll say, when surrounded by others, though fair, 
When the song and the dance and sweet smiles 
move around, 

® These cannot like you from the mind banish,care, 


And as oft as I listen to converse, though sweet 

As the*dew drop that falls from the breast of the 
rose, 

I will tell, with a sigh, ne’er again shall I meet 

With accents that lull d ev’ry sigh to repose. 


When Aurora with radiance illumines the east 
And releases each flower from its burden of dew, 
Invites the wing’d guests to the delicate feast, 
I'll think so I feasted, sweet fair ones, with you 


Oh! yes, too, when Phebus his brilliancy veils, 

And screens the red lip of each floweret from view, 
When evening’s dim mists o’er his splendor prevails, 
I'll remember those moments of pleasure and you. 


Then, heairh to you all, though we never may meet 
Again on this ball and my pleasure renew; 
But memory, faithful, those moments so sweet 


Nov. 2, 1810. ORLANDO. 


—[ 
For the Repertory. 
EDMUND AND DELIA. 


Does pity move within that breast, 
Compassion sweetly flow, 

To sooth a soul with grief oppress’d, 
To mitigate my woe? 

Oh! Delia, if these charms be thine, 
Withhold them not, I pray; 

But let thy accents, so divine, 
Chase all my fears away. 


Would Delia lend to Edmund’s cry 
A tender, list’ning ear, 

Her doubts would far forever fly, 
And | would ne’er despair. 


Her tender looks and visage gay, 
Her soul with ariless form, 

Her sweet discourse and cheering lay, 
Could quell the jealous storm. 


But, ah! she turns from Edmund’s call, 
She looks no more on me; 

And Delia, who was once my all, 
Must share another’s glee. 


Some happier youth has gain’d her heart, 
Must Edmund now repine? 

Oh, no! let this vain though: depart; 
Delia can ne er be mine. ASCANIUS. 


—< 


For the Repertory. 


On the death of W. P—, aged three years. 
Thou darling, little, prattling boy! 
And ar: thou, then, no more? 
Are thy fond parent’s hopes and joy 
With sorrows clouded o’er? 


Insatiate death! why wilt thou spare 
Nor charming youth, nor age? 
But nip alike the hoary hair, 
The infant and the sage? 


Thy powerful sway was not in vain, 
Thy strength not wasted here; 
Thou’st snatch’d a seraph from the pain 

Of this terrestrial sphere. 


O! may he reach those realms of love, 
Secure from anxious woe, 

And gain entire that bliss above 
He could not share below 





And the bosom with rapture compel to rebound.” 





THADDEUS. 


Shall recal which enchanted fled swiftly with you, 


La 


Original Anecdote. A gentleman of the 
name of Razer passing, some time since, by 
a house in Third street, where the maid was 
washing the upper story windows, received 
a little of the lucid element upon his head. 
“Ts not this provoking?” suid he to a friend, 
who just then came up. ‘O! no,” replied 
the wit, “ she was only wetting a Razer.” 





—— 
An unprincipled debtor being informed by 
his friends that one of his creditors wished 
to receive the interes/, as he could not ob- 
tain the principal, he replied, with more wit 
than honesty, “ that it was not his interest te 
pay the frincifal, nor his frincifile to pay 
the inierest. 
—— 
Reality of Witches. 

An old woman, Jane Wenham by name, 
was tried for witchcraft at the Hertford as- 
sizes in England, in the year 1712. The 
judge who presided at the trial, wishing to 
save her life, told the jury that some young 
women unquestionably possessed the powers 
of witchcraft, but he believed they always lost 
those magical powers when they grew old, 

—— 

Change of times. From the subversion of 
the Roman empire to the 14th and 15th 
century, women spent most of their time 
alone, almost entire strangers to the joys of 
social life; and seldom went abroad, but to 
be spectators of such public diversions and 
amusements as the fashions of the times 
would countenance. Francis the first was 
the first who introduced women, on public 
days, to court. Before this time, nothing was 
to be seen, at any court of Europe, but 
grey headed politicians, plotting the destruc- 
tion of the rights and liberties of mankind, 
and warriors clad in complete armor, ready 
to put their plots into execution. In the 
13th and 14th century, elegance had scarce- 
ly any existence; and even cleanliness was 
hardly considered as laudable. The use of 
linen was not known; and the most delicate 
of the fair sex, in those days, wore woolen 
shifts. In the time of Henry VILL. peers of 
the realm brought their wives behind them, 
on horseback, when they came to town, and 
in the same manner took them back to their 
country seats, with hoods of waxed linen 
over their heads, wrapped in mautles of 
cloth, to secure them from the cold. And in 
Paris, during the reign of Francis the fair, 
to ride in a two wheeled cart, along the dirty 
streets, was reckoned a grandeur of so en- 
viable a nature, that he prohibited the wives 
of his citizens from enjoying it; and at that 
time, wine was only to be had at the shops 
of apothecaries, where it was sold as a cor- 
dial. 








* Mr. Joyce, Mr. Charles M’Clenachan, eldest 
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- MARRIED, 

At Springfield, Del. county, on Thursday 
the 8th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Staughton, Mr. 
Horatio B. Pennock, to Miss Rachel Carson, 
all of this city. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rey. 


son of Mr. Robert M’Clenachan, merchant, 
of this city, to the amiable Miss Molly Tho- 
roas, eldest daughter of Mr. William Thomas, 
of Lower Merrion, Montgomery county. 

On Thursday, the 15th inst. by the Rey. 
Dr. Rogers, Mr. John Prat, of Lancaster 
county, Penn. to Miss Esther Etiet of Ches- 
ter county. 

DIED, 

At Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Saturday, 
October 27th, after a short but severe ill- 
ness, (a stroke of the apoplexy,) which last- 
ed four hours, Mr. Mansfield Banton, late a 
resident of this city. 


—— 
The legislature of New Jersey have laid a 
tax of one half per cent. on the capital stock 
of the banks of that state. 


— 

The United States’ brig, Hornet, which 
was lately sent to Europe with messengers 
to our ministers in France and England, has 
returned, having had a stormy passage, du- 
ring which they were compelled to throw 
overboard several of her guns. Lieutenants 
Miller and Spence, who went out as messen- 
gers, have arrived in this city. 

National Intel. 


— 

A letter from New Brunswick, Jersey, 
says, we are all in confusion here, the town 
being completely inundated with water, and 
the inhabitants passing from house to house 
in boats. Three houses floated down the 
river’ yesterday, and the numerous frag- 
ments evince great havoc in the neighbor- 


hood. Freem. Jour. 


—_— 

’ West Florida. On the 15th ult. the con- 
vention of West Florida adjourned, to meet 
again in November next. It was believed 
that the new constitution would be similar 
‘to that of the United States. Before the 
convention adjourned, they resolved on 
sending a minister to the United States as 
soon as the constitution was adopted. 

Freem, Jour. 


Astonishing Prosperity. The town of Uti- 
ca is pleasantly situated on the south bank of 
the Mohawk river, about seventy miles to the 
westward of the city of Albany. It stands on 
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|"ican war, it was a complete wilderness. The 
land on which Utica now stands, could have 
been purchased, twenty five years ago, as we 
are informed, for a dollar an acre. A small 
triangular Jot, at the corner of two streets in 
the village, part of the same land, sold, a few 
weeks ago at the rate of 300,000 dollars per 
acre. In the year 1794 there were only two 
houses in this town; in 1800, it consisted of 
several streets, and contained two thousand 
inhabitants. We are inclined to think, that 
from its rapid improvements, and favorable 
situation for trade, its population since the 
last census has trebled itself. The commu- 
nication between Utica and Albany is inter- 
rupted by a land carriage only of sixteen 
miles, owing to the falls near the mouth ot 
the Mohawk river. Zaltimore American. 
— 

By a letter received from Benjamin 
West, dated at London the 5th of August, 
it appears, that by a long and painful ill- 
ness, he had been deprived of the satisfac- 
tion of finishing the picture he is painting 
for the Pennsylvania hospital, agreeably to 
his intention; but as he was nearly recover- 
ed, he would recommence finishing it in a 
few days. 

A lady of his acquaintance, on seeing this 
picture in its present state, and being in- 
formed for what purpose he intended it, 
became so interested, that she deposited 
one hundred pounds sterling in his hands, 
for the use of the hospital, with a request 
that her name should not be mentioned. 

i 

The following statement of the British na- 

tional debt, is derived from the London prints: 
Funded debt £ 761,117,457 18 
Unfunded. 50,780,625 14 





Total £ 811,898,000 
Or about three thousand and seven hundred 
millions of dollars! 
— 

The slave trade has been prohibited by the 

government of Caraccas. 
—— 

Professor Leslie, of Edinburg, has dis- 
covered a new mode of producing artificial 
cold. Without any expenditure of materials, 
he can, by means of a simple apparatus, in 
which the action of certain chymical powers 
is combined, freeze a mass of water, and 
keep it for an indefinite length of time in a 
state of ice. In an hour he has thus formed 
a cake of six inches in diameter, and three 
quarters of an inch thick; with very little 
trouble, he can produce a permanent cold 
of ninety degrees of Fahrenheit, below the 
temperature of the air, and might easily push 





the scite of old fort Schuyler. Since the Ame- 


HEALTH OFFICE, 
November 10, 1810. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 3d to the 10th November. 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch, 
Burns 0 2 Inflam oflungs 1 O 
Consumption of lungs10 0 Inflam. of bowels O 1 
Convulsions QO 4 Old age 2 0 
Decay O J Palsey 1 0 
Dropsy 3 0 Pleurisy 1 0 
Dropsy of the brain 0 1 Scrofula 01 
Debility 0 3 Sere throat 1 0 
Eruptions 0 1 Syphilis 1 0 
Fever, typhus 2 0 -_-— 
Fever, puerperal 1 0 24 16 
Gangrene 1 0 -— 
Hives 0 2 Total 40 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 year 5 Between 50 and 60 6 
Between 1 and 2 3 70 0 
2 5 5 70 80 1 

5 10 2 80 90 Q 

10 20 1 90 100 1 

20 30 8 100 110 1 

30 40 3 — 

40 50 4 Total 40 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o’clock. 3 o'clock. 


November 5 38 46 42 
6 44 49 48 

7 46 50 49 

8 46 56 53 

9 56 51 59 

10 57 58 57 





Proposals are issued for publishing by subscription 
LEISURE HOURS; 


OR. 
POETIC EFFUSIONS. 


BY JOSEPH HUTTON, 
Author of the Heiress of Sobeiski, &c. 


Price one dollar. 


Subscriptions received by the author, No. 50Ship- 
pen street, and at the office of the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory, No. 17 Arch street. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 
neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 
Philadelphia Repertory. 








TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price will be four dollars per annum; city sub- 
seribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subscri- 
bers half yearly in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented’a title 
page and index, with at least one handsome en- 
graving. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve- 
ry Saturday, and forwarded to those in the country 
by the earliest conveyance. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become reponsible for the payment, shall receive, 
one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Repes- 
tory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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